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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


At this time he was twenty-seven years of 
age, and twice a week a meeting was held in 
his house, consisting of himself, his wife and 
brother, and, after a while, of four others; 
often these seasons of waiting on God were 
times of refreshing from His presence. In 
the following year a Friend named John 
Tiffin paid a religious visit to Ireland, and 
William Edmundson thought it right to travel 
with him. As they made their appearance 
at fairs, &c., there was pretty much question- 
ing on the tenets of Friends, about whom so 
many false stories had been circulated, in or- 
der: to arouse prejudice, that the travellers 
even found it difficult to obtain a lodging. 
John Tiffin longed, we find, “to get an en- 


trance for Truth” in Belfast, where many of 


|cution with a “lamb-like spirit ;’ 
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the inhabitants made a high religious profes- 
sion, yet “ ears, doors, and hearts” were alike 
closed against an uncompromising setting 
forth of Christianity in, what a modern wri- 
ter styles, its “objective reality.” One day, 
therefore, accompanied by William Edmund 
son and his brother, he went to a part of the 
high road not far from the town, where three 
lanes met, and there sat down to hold a meet- 
ing. ‘ People came about us,” writes William 
Edmundson, “ we were a wonder to them, 
and something was spoken to direct their 
minds to God’s Spirit in their own hearts.” 

These exercises, though in much weakness 
and fear, spread the name and fame of Truth, 
and the minds of many honest people began 
to inquire after it. William Edmundson 
now found, he says, that “the Lord’s power 
and Spirit” influenced him to express a little 
in meetings. ‘ Several,” he adds, “ gathered 
to our meetings and were convinced, and re- 
ceived the Truth. So we got meetings in 
several places, there being a great openness 
among people.” 

Many were to be the seals to his ministry 
of fifty-seven years’ duration. We are told 
that, though “bold as a lion,” he bore perse- 
? and, whilst 
zealous in his care of the churches and val- 
iant for the cause of Christ, he was also “a 
confirmer of the doubtful and a sympathiser 
with the mournful.” A Friend, who had 
known him for thirty years, writes of him as 
one of the first instruments in the hand of God 
in that day in Ireland, turning the thoughts of 
the people to “ the marvellous and inshining 
light of Jesus Christ, the glorious Son of 
Righteousness.” He also alludes to his great 
concern to “ stir up those the Lord had gifted, 
to answer their respective services ;” and de- 
scribes him as “‘a man of an undaunted spirit, 
grave, meek, free from affectation, and fit to 
stand before princes.” Another Friend writes 
of “his incessant labors and travels both by 
sea and land, to gather to Christ, and that 
the Churches gathered might be rooted and 
grounded in Him ;” and mentions one espe- 
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cial occasion when a deep impression was | We now frequently find William Edmund- 
made by his ministry, and when he had him- | son going from place to place to publish the 
self remarked that on “that morning the| truths which he held dear; he often encoun- 
word of the Lord burned in him asa fire.” | tered harsh usage, yet some Friends’ meetings 

About the time that William Edmundson | were established. At Armagh he was im- 
first spoke in meetings he felt a strong desire | prisoned in a little room in the house of the 
to meet with George Fox, whom he had never | gaoler, who did not find it pleasant work to 
seen. Accordingly he went to England, and | hold this prisoner of the Lord, and his wife 
met with him at Badgeley, where a very | would sometimes exclaim that William Ed- 
large meeting of Friends from various towns | mundson’s presence was a torment to her— 
was held. When it was over he went up to| though he was quite silent. During this con- 
George Fox, and they withdrew to an or- | finement he was taken ill, but arose from his 


chard, where the latter knelt in prayer; he 
dealt tenderly with his inexperienced com- 
— who felt that the interview was 

allowed by the presence and power of the 
Lord. 

During the same year William Edmundson 
went with his brother to transact some busi- 
ness at a fair at Antrim, and, not being able 
to leave until a late hour, they proposed to 
spend the night at a place called Glenavy. 
But before arriving there William Edmund- 
son felt a strong conviction that his shop was 
in danger of being robbed, and consequently 
resolved to return home without delay. Yet 


bed to have a discussion with a Presbyterian 
| minister, some elders, and two colonels. Not- 
withstanding their strong opposition to him, 
| they went quietly away when it was over, for 
'he says his heart and tongue were “ full of 
the word of Life to declare the way of Truth 
to them:” he adds that in the midst of that 
/morning’s work the Lord healed him of his 
illness. 
| One of these disputants was a Colonel 
|Cunningham, who was Chairman of the 
County Sessions, and being a ready talker, 
‘he renewed the controversy when William 
| Edmundson was brought before him and the 


a little while after they had left Glenavy, he | other justices. The prisoner would willingly 
believed that a heavenly intimation was given | have avoided this, but, being unable to do so, 
him to turn back towards the town of Clough. | a close argument followed, in which his an- 
No wonder that in this perplexity he should | tagonist was thoroughly worsted. Annoyed 
feel what he terms “a fear of a wrong spirit.” | at this defeat, in the presence of a large as- 
He earnestly prayed for guidance, and was|sembly from the surrounding country, he 


answered by the belief afforded him that the| grew angry, and began to threaten William 
influence which now drew him back would | Edmundson ; but another justice arose, and, 
also save his shop. The night was, after all, | remarking on the unfairness of such conduct, 
spent at Glenavy, but William Edmundson’s | told him that if he would dispute, he must 


doubts in relation to the course he was taking, 
a him from obtaining much sleep. 

owards the evening of the next day he ar- 
rived at Clough, and rode up to an inn where 
he found that two Friends, who were minis- 


ters from England, were lodging; one of 


them, Anne Gould, was ill, having under- 

one much hardship whilst travelling on foot. 

he was in a despairing state of mind, being 
tempted to fear that God had forsaken her, 
but when she heard that William Edmund- 
son—whom she knew by report—was come, 
her heart was cheered; he at once saw why 
he had been guided to Clough, and did not 
hesitate to tell the Friends that he had been 
brought there “by the good hand of God— 
led as a horse by the bridle.” With great 
thankfulness and joy they received his visit ; 
Anne Gould was enabled to see that her trial 
was in reality a grievous temptation, and was 
delivered from it. On his return home, 
William Edmundson found that, during the 
night he had spent in Glenavy, his shop-win- 
dow had been broken in, but h id fallen with so 
much noise as to awaken the inmates of the 
house and drive the robbers away for fear of 
detection. 


| do it on equal terms and lay aside his author- 

ity. He spoke also with approval of what 
had been expressed by William Edmundson, 
and it was soon decided that he should be set 
'free; indeed the Bench seemed to be some- 
what ashamed of his commitment. 

Soon afterwards William Edmundson 
thought it his duty to give up his shop, and 
‘take a farm, in order, he says, to “be an ex- 
/ample in the testimony against tithes.” His 
brother and several other Friends with their 
families accompanied him to the county of 
| Cavan, where many were added to their num- 
ber and new meetings were opened. Their 

living was hard, and their bedding straw— 

|and they were vigorously persecuted for the 
‘non-payment of tithes. Yet the peace of 
God was their portion, “ For,” writes William 
| Edmundson, “in those days the world and 
the things of it were not near our hearts, but 
the love of God and His Truth lived in our 
‘hearts. We were glad of one another’s wel- 
fare in the Lord, and His love dwelt in us.” 

He now felt that the time was come for 
him to pay a religious yisit to other counties, 
| going-—to quote his own words—* from place 
'to place as the Lord’s good Spirit guided.” 
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We read of two troopers being “ convinced,” 
and coming to meetings; and of a sojourn at 
Belturbet where the provost of the town, 
coming with a rough company, broke upa 
solemn meeting, and sent both men and 
women to prison, where the latter suffered 
much from the extreme cold. In the morn- 
ing, after liberating the other Friends, he had 
William Edmundson placed in the stocks in 
the market place, and thus unwittingly af- 
forded him an excellent opportunity for ad- 
dressing the people assembled there, who, 
thronging around this unusual pulpit, lis- 
tened gravely and feelingly to the persecuted 
stranger. 


Nor did they hesitate to censure the pro- | 


vost for his conduct; one of them—a mere 


boy, Robert Wardell by name—telling him | 


to his face that he had set a better man than 
himself in the stocks! We cannot wonder 
that this speech was the cause of soon finding 
him in a similar position by William Ed- 
mundson’s side. He was quickly released, 
as his father threatened the provost with the 


law; but that day was an epoch in his life, | 
for his heart had been reached by the truths 


taught and exemplified by the strange 
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amalgamate Christianity with the magical 
doctrines. Gnosticism was the result in the 
East, Romanism in the West, bu: the spirit of 
Christianity brooks no amalgamation. Con- 
sider in the next place the test of sincerity 
furnished by the act of burning the Ephesian 
Letters. It was a costly sacrifice; they were 
valued at fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
Rarity created costliness. The possession of 
one such book was the possession of a fortune. 
Sacrifice no doubt of livelihood. These 
curious manuscripts contained many valuable 
| facts; as in the pursuit of alchemy real chem- 
ical secrets were discovered. Might 
they not be retained, sold and the proceeds 
given to the poor? But conscience comes 
with her stern, clear voice. They are the 
records of an ignorant, guilty past. There 
must be no false tenderness; to the flames, 
then, and the smoke will rise up to heaven. 





Two things marked these Ephesian sacra- 


ments, the voluntariness of these confessions, 


preacher ; he boldly joined the new sect, and | 


in after years himself became a minister, and 
in that capacity travelled in Great Britain, 
Germany, Holland, and America. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WORD AND THE WORLD. 


From a Sermon by F. W. Robertson. 


The second subject in the chapter is the 


burning of the Ephesian letters, 


contained a certain image, misshapen, of a 
human form, reported by tradition to have 
fallen from the skies. The image represented 
nature, the prolifie nurse and source of life, 
and the worship was a worship of nature. 
Upon the base of the statue were certain 
mysterious sentences, and these, written and 
copied upon papers and amulets, were known 
far and wide by the name of Ephesian letters. 
This was a certain form, magical supersti- 
tion. There is always a craving in 
the soul of man for something supernatural, 
an irrepressible desire for communion with 
the unseen world. Ephesus was ex- 
actly the place where Jewish charities and 


the venders of “ Ephesian letters” could reap | 


a rich harvest from the credulity of sceptical 
voluptuaries. 


Acts xtx. | 


The temple | 
of Diana, one of the wonders of the world, | 


and the unreserved destruction of the records 
and means of evil. 
LORD BALTIMORE AND HIS COLONY. 
A Haverford College Oration. 


BY JOHN M. W. THOMAS. 


In reading the history of the different na- 
tions, we are compelled to notice that, wher- 

| ever one sect of religion only has been allowed 
| to exist, there has been a corresponding de- 
| crease in political influence and power. 

Not even all the gold which Spain gathered 
| in almost unlimited abundance from the mines 
of the New World was able to save her from 
the baneful influence of religious intolerance. 
Taking this into consideration, it has been 
well said, that it was the peculiar good for- 
tune of America that the different colonies 
'were settled by men who held various reli- 
| gious opinions. 
| Among those men who were early inter- 
ested in the colonization of America, George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, holds a 
very prominent position. Born in Yorkshire, 
and educated at Oxford, he held successively 
divers posts of honor in the English govern- 
ment. Calvert, amidst the various and con- 
| flicting discussions then going on among the 
Protestants, sought rest and quiet in the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; and, although 
in all probability by so doing he would lose 
his position in the government, made a bold 
confession of his faith. This, however, had 
| no effect in lessening his favor with James [, 





That the magicians| who soon after created him Baron of Balti- 


themselves believed in their own art is plain, | more. 


from the fact of the existence of these costly 
“Ephesian letters,’ and scientific curious 


books. 


| Baltimore was early much interested in the 
colonization of America; and, while he was 


Here was one of those early attempts | Secretary of State, he received a grant from 
which in after years became so successful to| James of part of Newfoundland. 


He spent 
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much time and money in choosing out and 
equipping a suitable band of colonists. 

This attempt failed, however, on account 
of the inclemency of the climate and the hos- 
tility of the French, who held the surrounding 
continent. 

Baltimore now sought a more favorable 
clime in which to carry out his plans. The 
large and fertile tract of land lying between 
New England and Virginia seemed just the 
place that he needed. He obtained a grant 
of this province from the king without much 
difficulty. 

Lord Baltimore now proceeded to frame 
that charter which places him, as Bancroft) 
says, among the most wise and benevolent | 
law-givers of all ages. This charter was not 
entirely finished until after his death, which 
happened in the year 1632. The character 
of Calvert, as shown by this charter, was that 
of a far-seeing statesman, as well as of a per- 
son well disposed to his fellow-man; for by 
the terms of his grant he deprived the king| 
of England of all right to the government or 
taxation of this province. It was not even 
required that the king should know of the 
appointments which Calvert made. 

After the death of George, the grant was 
made out in the name of his son Cecil, who 
had the honor of carrying out and bringing 
to a conclusion the plans of his father. 

The first band of colonists was conducted 
by Leonard Calvert, a brother of Cecil, whom 
he had appointed governor of the province; 
and on the 27th of March, 1634, they took 
oe of a small Indian town which they | 

ad purchased from the natives, and to which | 
they gave the name of St. Mary’s. 

Maryland, in its early days, was the only | 
country in the world which had not perse- 
cuting laws. To show more plainly the en- 
tire religious liberty which existed there, I | 
will give the oath of governor in regard to 
this: “I will not,” so ran the oath, “I will! 
not by myself or any other, directly or indi- | 
rectly, trouble, molest or discountenance, any 
person professing to believe in Jesus Christ, | 
for or in respect of religion.” Under such | 
kindly auspices as these the colony of Mary- | 
land sprang into existence. 

Before a year had passed the colonists met 
for the purpose of legislation; but unfortu- | 
nately the proceedings of this body have not | 
been preserved. 

At the second general assembly of the free- | 
men of the colony, they insured their legisla- 
tive rights by rejecting a code of laws which 
Baltimore had drawn up and offered for their | 
acceptance, contending that they had, by the| 
charter, the right of making the laws. 

Lord Baltimore, thinking that the power | 
of vetoing the bill, which they allowed him, 
was sufficient, conceded this point. 
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Thus not only was Baltimore the first to 
allow entire freedom of conscience in regard 
to religious affairs, but his was the first col- 
ony in the government of which the people 
were allowed to have a voice. He gave up, 
of his own accord, all claim to the life, prop- 
erty, and personal interests of his colonists. 

it seems remarkable that it should have 
been a Catholic who first instituted a system 
of government which allowed full religious 
and civil liberty—two things to which the 
Romish Church is most opposed. This is 
one of the many proofs that good and wise 
men are not confined to any one sect or reli- 

ion. 
. The policy of Baltimore toward the Indians 
was as much in advance of his times as were 
his other actions: for, instead of driving 
them out by force, he made peaceful treaties 
with them and bought up their land. 

How effectual the peace plan of dealing 
with the Indians has proved itself to be, may 
be illustrated by the following incident: 
During one of the many wars which attended 
the first settlement of America, when the In- 
dians were slaying every person upon whom 
they could lay their hands, the Society of 
Friends alone remained in their homes and 
pursued their usual occupations, and yet we 
find that only three of their number were 
slain, and of these two had taken up arms, 
and the other was seeking refuge in a fort. 
So we can see that the policy that would hand 
the management of the Indians over into 
the hands of the War Department is a mis- 
taken one. 

While the settlers used the peace policy 


| towards the Indians (and they not only did 


that, but at first were very zealous in sending 
missionaries amongst them, who won many 
over to Christianity), they had no trouble 
with them, and although the Indians were 
excited for a time against the colonists by 
Clayborne, the evil genius of Maryland, as he 
has been called by some, who told them that 
the settlers were Spaniards, nevertheless the 
continued kindly behavior of the settlers 
soon proved their good intentions to the 
Indians. Here was, in fact, a practical illus- 
tration of the Bible saying, “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 

Maryland soon became a refuge for every 
sect of religion which was persecuted by the 


| governments of other colonies, as well as for 


religious fugitives from England. Among 
those whom they received in this manner was 
a band of Puritans from Virginia. It is sad 
to notice that a few years after they had been 
received so kindly, they seized the govern- 
ment from the hands of their benefactors, and 
were only brought under by force of arms. 
During the time of Cromwell, Maryland suf- 
fered from various rebellions, caused by 
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Nl 
Clayborne, which were at senate all quelled. | 
After the death of Cromwell there seemed | 
to be no safety for the province but in assert- | 
ing the power of the assembly: so, on the| 
12th of March, 1660, they voted themselves a | 
lawful assembly, without dependence on any | 
other provincial power. From this time! 
Maryland went on steadily increasing in| 

wer and importance until the death of| 
Cecil, which happened in the year 1676, at 
which time it had so nearly completed its 
freedom and institutions that it made scarcely 


any further advance until the final sep-| 


aration from England. So, then, the Cen 


tennial which is now being celebrated is the, 


second from the time when was established 
that principle of religious and civil liberty, 


which, carried out and in some degree per-| 
fected by the American nation, has been the, 


well-spring of all its power and importance ; 
and will continue to be so as long as that in- 
stinctive love of freedom remains which is at 
present so firmly planted in the breast of 
every true American. 


> 


AMERICAN FORESTRY. 
The supply of railroad sleepers and tele- 
graph poles is a question of as zreat signifi- 
cance as that of fences. When the vast rail- 


road and telegraph system shall have attained 
its full dimensions, we may conjecture the 
amount of durable wood we shall need for 
the purposes of that huge organization of 


motive and electric power. 
would here suggest is already in force, and 
we find it announced that the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company 
have contracted for the planting of a quarter 
section of trees every ten miles along the line 
of the road from Atchison to the western line 
of the State, about 300 miles. Chestnut and 
white oak sleepers are in most request by 
the railroad companies, although they are 
said to stand the hard service to which they 
are subject not longer than six to eight years. 
For telegraph poles no timber is more ac- 
ceptable than locust or red cedar, woods of 
such remarkable endurance that they are 
known to last for three-score years. It is a 
somewhat rare propensity to forecast the 
future, and to secure a supply of timber for 
twenty-five years in advance seldom falls 
within the scope of our great railroad projects. | 
The market is always supplied with an abun 

dance, and statistical knowledge in regard to 
the decline of the forest is either unsought or 
disregarded. Planting the hard timbers, and 
these alone will answer railroad purposes, 
will soon come up as a measure ot necessity, 


and when these trees of artificial _— make | 
oubtedly be} 


their appearance, they will un 


The remedy we! 
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utilized through sheer necessity, long before 
they have arrived at maturity. 

But a more important subject than all this 
we shall certainly find in the increasing 
diminution of the white pine. Hitherto this 
well known timber has been the desirable 
material used to meet all our architectural 
wants. The ease with which it can be worked 
and its durability render it almost indispen- 
sable, and its adaptability to other than 
architectural purposes has scarcely any lim- 
its. All statistical information, all knowl- 
edge derived from dealers in lumber and men 
whose abode is in the white pine forest, give 
us to understand that the consumption of this 
cherished wood will soon outrun the supply. 
The time also for laying up a reserve for all 
the future wants of building and various 
mechanical appliances is past, and the oppor 
tunity we once possessed of doing it cannot be 
recalled. 

The white pine, in common with the tulip- 
tree (Liriodendron tulipefera), cottonwood, 


| bass-wood and other soft woods, can be plart- 


ed and reared, but it cannot be made of 
much service until grown to maturity, and 
when this tree is gone, we shall find our 
refuge in chestnut and the numerous soft 
woods and the fragile and more evanescent 
varieties of timber that are now in partial 
use and only serviceable when combined with 
white pine. Should the white pine, or hem- 
lock, or spruce, be cultivated for future sup- 
plies of the valuable material they afford ur, 
we shall find in nature herselt our best in- 
structor as to the chemical elements required 
for the successful propagation of the pine, 
gencoand ir... * .*. : ¥ .- = 

The substitution of chestnut for white pine 
is an event in the history of American tim- 
ber which does not await realization, for it 
has already begun. This wood grows in 
almost all soils, is a successor of the oak, 
whenever it makes its spontaneous appear- 
ance, and is ready to be hewn for the uses we 
are now dwelling upon, such as ordinary 
building and ornamental architecture, in 
seventy years. In point of utility it will 
never rival the white pine, but will only 
serve as asubstitute for one of the most cher- 
ished of vur lost woods. 

The inestimable black walnut, which is 
now rapidly disappearing from all its native 
seats, and has been enbanced to an incred- 
ble price, can be propagated and brought to 
early maturity. In applying this expression, 
we have reference to the great perfection of 
quality it attains in the comparatively short 
period of half a century, and we have to re- 
mark, a3 a general thing, the pursuits of den- 
drology and tree-growing will be governed 
by more deliberate action and the anticipa- 
tion of later rewards than the American 
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mind is accustomed to yield to; and as we 
enter this new field of acquisition and science 
combined, we shal] have to exchange our 
restless decades for centuries of quiet antici- 
pation. Two centuries are not an unfrequent 
term among the forest culturists of Europe, 
and we shall have to adapt the thought to its 
resulting benefits in contributing our ener-| 
gies to the future welfare of the nation. 
Immense numbers of walnut trees that now 
stand gracing and beautifying many an aged 
rural homestead owe their origin to the wis- 
dom of the planter, and are, in such situa- 
tions, rarely of spontaneous growth. The 
affection for the tree, and the increased estima- 
tion that begins to attach itself to it, are 
rendering it an object of universal culture, 
and we hope to see an enthusiasm in its be- 
half spring up throughout the land.—From | 
“European and American Forestry” in the| 
Penn Monthly for September. 


REMARKS ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY, 


a LATE LONDON YEARLY MEET- 


The position of members of a Christian 
body was powerfully enlarged on, and their 
duties, as well as privileges. “We cannot| 


separate ourselves from our surroundings; | 
we are not like so many isolated fragments 


without sympathy or cohesion, without begin 
ning and without ending, and when gone from 





this earthly stage to pass away without 
having sown seed of some sort.” Neither can 
we separate ourselves from our ancestors in| 
the faith, for whilst remaining members we 
are inseparably bound up with the past and 
the future of th's Society. Let us see to it 
that no sad blank, or worse, shall mark that 
portion of its history wherein each one of us 
for a few short years rises, culminates, and 
sets. The liberty of the Gospel—like all true 
liberty—implies also a happy and willing 
subjection to laws. “The very fact (said 
J. B. Braithwaite, and we repeat. the words 
here because of their deep importance 
and truth) of the existence of a people who 
believe that there is such a thing possible as 
public worship without any pre-arranged 
service, or regular preaching, or vocal prayer, 
is the strongest possible and most glorious 
testimony to the reality of man’s access to 
the Father, through the one Mediator Christ 
Jesus, and to the presence and help of His 
Holy Spirit. For the maintenance of this 
testimony we are responsible to the universal 
Church, and to the distractions of divided 
Christendom.” 

These stirring words we believe found an 
echo in many hearts, and we trust have 
stirred up not a few to a fuller sense of their 
position as members of this religious Society, 
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and the responsibility that rests upon “a 
to hand down to the coming generation t 
truth as we believe it, pure and unadulter- 
ated by man’s device, and unsullied by the 
rust of formality or Church tradition.— 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN 8. HILLES. 


The community and the Society of Friends 
have recently met with a great loss in the 
death of John S. Hilles, of Philadelphia, on 
Seventh month 19th, 1876, aged forty-seven 
years. 

His Christian course was one of unusual 
brightness. His knowledge of the forgiveness 
of sin through the sacrifice of Christ was 
clear and unquestioning, and with a vivid 
realization of his Lord as a risen Saviour for 
and in him, he reached an experience of 
victory, and of maintained communion, 
which imparted an illumination to his very 
countenance. 

Nor did this seem dimmed by the very 
unusual energy with which he met extraordi- 
nary business demands on his time and 
strength. Of no one were the lines more 
true— 


‘“‘ There are in this loud and stunning tide, 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet 
Because their hearts a holy strain repeat.” 

Rarely has such transparent and guileless 
integrity been united with great executive 
ability in the larger transactions of business. 
His life was a harmonious whole, whether 
in the care of the mercantile marine under 
his superintendence, the mission-school guided 
by his vigorous oversight, or in the circle of 
earnest Christiane gathered around him for 
the study of the Scriptures. 

We are thankful for the memories of s0 
busy and yet so truly religious a life, and 
cherish them as among our means of grace 
fur running the race set before ourselves. 


> 


Force Exertep BY GROWING PLANTS.— 
We have before given in the Journal some 
striking examples of the lifting and penetrat- 
ing power exerted by p'ants in the process of 
growth. We may add the following, sent 
recently by a correspondent to the London 
Garden: ‘‘ About four or five years ago the 
platforms at our station here (Mitcham June- 
tion) were laid down with a thick coating of 
asphalt. Nevertheless, such is the force of 
growth and endurance existing in the roots 
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of the coltsfoot ( Tussilago farfara) that every | raised a barrier between us and God which 
year it forces its way through the asphalt, | we cannot of ourselves surmount. Towering 
despite the hardness of that material. The | mountain-high, the lightnings of God’s wrath 
asphalt is pushed up into little hillocks, which | forever flash above this rampart of our sins ; 
gradually crack; very soon the young leaves|while beyond the barrier of guilt lies, 
make their appearance, and afterwards the in the eternal sunshine of God’s love, the 
whole plant. The common thistle I have) paradise of the blest. But who shall quench 
also noticed doing the same. Let any one these fierce lightnings, and cleave a way 
take a cake of asphalt and try to push a/through? No man save Jesusonly. He has 
stick through it ; he will then be able to re-| put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, and 
alize how great must be the vital force ex-| justice, fully satisfied, no longer forbids an 
erted by the plant-roots in question, which,|approach. “I am the way,” says Christ, 
by adding particle after particle to their|“‘No man cometh unto the Father but by 
structure, are enabled to upheave and dis-| me.” 
place such a hard, compact material as as-| The sinner who longs for pardon can find 
phalt.—-Journal of Chemistry. |it in but one way, by coming close up to 
| Jesus only, as she did in the olden time who 
\cast herself at His feet and wet them with 
JESUS ONLY. her tears. Every hour spent in seeking re- ° 
— lief elsewhere, or in any other way, will be 
He who would be a Christian must look a wasted hour. Lead me in Thy way! Hold 
to Jesus only. Neither in Moses nor in the|me by Thy hand! Wash me in Thy blood, 
Law and the Prophets is there any salvation | which cleanseth from all sin, must be the sin- 
for man. There is no other name under|ner's prayer. The sinner must get so close 


———— 


heaven given amoung men whereby we must | 
be saved, but by the name of Jesus. Over) 
His cross, beneath which, all sin-stained, we 
stand; above the fountain in which, as sin- | 
ners, we bathe; across the opened heavens | 
into which Christ ascended, God has written: 
“No man, save Jesus only.” It is written! 
alike on the manger at Bethlehem, in the 
garden of Gethsemane, and in the tomb of 
Joseph. It blazed in the star that led the| 
wise men; it burdened the angels’ song; it 
was emphasized on the Mount of ‘Transfigur- 
ation, and fully manifested on Olivet. And 
so to-day there is salvation in no other name. 
Nor need there be, for there is all of salva- 
tion in that name, and His gracious invita-| 
tion to all is, ““ Whosoever will, let him come, 
and take of the water of life freely.” 

Out of Christ as the way, we do but wan- 
der. Out of Christ as the truth, we fall into 
grievous error. Out of Christ as the life, 
we sink into eternal death. We may gather 
up to our ourselves al] the knowledge of this 
world; we may weigh as in a balance the 
earth itself; we may rise to the very stars, 
and, telling them all by name, may track 
them in their eternal march, whence they 
come and whither they go; but in the su- 
preme hour we learn the utter worthlessness | 
of all such knowledge compared with his who 
has learned that “ it is a faithful saying, and | 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus | 
came into the world to save sinners.” 

In the great matter of our salvation Jesus 
must be all. He will admit no coadjutor; He) 
will allow no rival. He trod the wine-press | 
of divine wrath alone; and so He endures 


up to Jesus as to lay a heart-hold on Him. 
It is in the cross of Jesus only that he can 

find healing. It is in the blood of Jesus alone 

that he can find cleansing. It is in the death 


of Jesus alone he can find quickening power. 
It is in the life that Jesus alone imparts, he 


can find deliverance from eternal death. It 
is in the grace of Jesus only that he can find 


a sufficiency for every time of need, and a 


fulness for every want. 


« Jesus, ’tis thou, thyself, alone thyself 
Art all in me; 

And for that all, of everything I need, 
I come to thee.” 


— Christian at Work. 


SAYING «‘PLEASE.”’ 


Who could help loving fair-haired, bright- 
eyed, little Bonnell? He is one of those mis- 
chievous eight-year-olds that one must pet in 
spite of one’s self. And yet he is not all mis- 
chief, either. Nowand then he makes one’s eyes 
open with astonishment, and one’s hands go 
up with the exclamation: “What a child!” 

Bonnell’s pa is rather careless about relig- 
ious matters, and sits down often at the table 


without thinking of the blessing. 


“ Pa,” said the little fellow, the other day, 
“ma says God made you. Did He, pa?” 

“Yes, He made me.” 

“ Well, pa, are you glad He made you?” 

“Why, Bonnell, of course I am; what 
questions you do ask.” 

The child’s mind was evidently working 
out a problem, but he did not exactly know 


what it was. 
singly and alone the sinner’s sin and sor-| 


row; the sinner’s curse and woe. Sin has|Charles ask a blessing for at the table?” 


After a pause: “Pa, what does Uncle 
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“T suppose because he wants to.” k 
“ He says he wants to thank God for his 
dinner, but I told him that you worked for 
your dinner and made it. God does not give 
it to you, does He pa?” : 

7 ell, yes; I suppose He gives me mine, 





















too 

Bonnell looked up with astonishment, and 
then fell to vigorously with his knife and fork. 
Suddenly he asked again: 

“Pa, does God want Uncle Charles to 
thank Him ?” 

“ Yes, child; I suppose so.” 

More silence. 

“ Pa, I’m very glad God is not like you, 
for if He was, we would never get anything 
more to eat, and then we’d starve.” 

“Why, Bonnell, what do you mean.” 

“TI was just thinking. You would not 
give sister that apple ‘cos she would not say 
‘ please’; and if God is that sort of way, He 
never would give us anything more, because 
we do not thank Him, like Uncle Charles.” 

“ Be quiet, Bonnell], you do not know what 
you are talking about.” 

The rest of the meal was eaten in silence, 
but that very night at tea Bonnell’s father as- 
tonished his family by saying “ please” to 
God.— Christian at Work. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 30,1876. 











ScyLta anDd CHARyYBDIS.—These have 
long been the most famous of classical sym- 
bols for dangers on either hand; whoever 
endeavors to escape the one, by hasty, un- | 
guided movements, being liable to fall into | 
the other equal peril. In almost every 
human experience this two-sided risk occurs: | 
in personal conduct; in politics; in religion. | 
As societies, no less than individuals, incur | 
the same, we have pften found occasion to | 
remark upon the both hand dangers to which 
the religious Society of Friends, in our time, 
has been and is exposed. We may be allowed 
now once more to express our apprehension 
of the strongly opposed nature of these. 

Conservatism means what must in itself 
be at least innocent, if not positively 
good; a disposition to preserve unchanged 
that which exists, and which has seemed to be 
beneficial in the past. But there is a habit 
of mind which attributes overmuch force to 
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must be good, because it pow exists or has 
existed. This is of importance almost. alone 
as furnishing some evidence in favor of its 
being good ; not as constituting goodness, or 
as alone proving utility. Amongst Friends, 
some now cling to secondary, and in a 
measure accidental, results of former ad- 
herence to principles, as though these results 
were principles themselves. Obstructiveness 
thus comes to take the place of conservatism, 
Reaction from extreme tendencies, such as 
belong to the infirmity of human nature 
everywhere, is resisted, instead of being 
guided and restrained. Every modification 
of even the smallest external form is con- 
demned ; a religious necessity is claimed for 
rigid uniformity, in place of the liberty of 
conscience which belongs to the Gospel. 
Censoriousness springs up to choke the growth 
of Christian love; and a spirit of separation 
prevails. While occupied with endeavors to 
preserve unaltered the paraphernalia of the 
camp,—the army, which should be the army 
of the Lord, becomes powerless against His 
enemies. Are we not describing that which 
many of us have grieved to feel and see? 
Again, there are those who, with natural dis- 
content on account of these very things, go 
to the most oppositeextreme. Knowing that 
no progress in warfare can be made while all 
are remaining in their tents, that “any move- 
ment is better than stagnation,” they hasten 
to leave the camp without waiting for the 
command of their Leader. Straggling bands 
thus get into more or less disorder; skir- 
mishes may be successful, but the great move- 
ment is not, in the end, thus to be best accom- 
plished or promoted. 

Dropping figures.of speech, it seems fitting 
at this time to say, that large acquaintance 
with the members of our Society, by personal 
intercourse and correspondence, as well as by 
the perusal of our different journals, at home 
and abroad, has more and more of late 
strengthened the conviction, that the hope of 
the Society now rests, not on either extreme, 
but with those who may be called the moder- 
ates among Friends. Many of these are not 
loud-voiced; they may be hidden ones. 
They are thoroughly disunited with that spirit 
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of censorious self-assumption, whose tendencies 
|are to break up the body in mutually intol- 
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erant fragments. Yet they are almost equally 
alarmed by the leadership of a few, who seem 
go anxious to leave behind all that is old and 
established, as to endanger the deeertion of 
fundamental and essential principles. Such are 
convinced that, while waiting was once exces- 
sively dwelt upon, as if it were the only des- 
tiny and duty of the Christian life, now, the one 
thing most wanting, in many places amongst 
Friends, is more waiting. More deepspiritual 
reserve, for accumulation of power; less out- 
going; more economy of religious strength ; 
these are the great pressing needs of our time 
and of our body. They are essential for that 
very expansion of the active evangelizing 
work of the Society, which, within the last 
few years, has promised, with the blessing of 
God, to renew the glory of its prime. 





With the paragraphs now being written, 
the connection of the writer with the editorial 
columns of Friends’ Review, sustained for near- 
ly three years past, will cease. This is made 
necessary by a change of residence, in connec- 
tion with an appointment at Union Springs, 


in the State of New York. Serious reflections 
occur, in view of the responsibilities of such a 
service as is thus concluded, But personal | 
considerations may well be withheld, under 
the weight of earnest solicitude for the cause’s 
sake. The last words that press now for utter- 
ance, far too feeble though tiey be for their 
purpose, are those of testimony for, and 
urgent plea on behalf of, genuine, vital 
Quakerism, as it has been so often and well 
defined: the principles of primitive Christian- 
ity, revived, and to be perpetuated, without | 





compromise or addition, by application to 
every age and circumstance, under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himeelf. 

Acknowledging gratefully much needful 
consideration and indulgence from many 
readers, contributors and correspondents, with 
heartfelt thankfulness te the Giver of every 
good gift for the blessing that has attended 
the labors of the past, and with the most 
hopeful encouragement for the increased use- 
fulness of Friends’ Review in the future, it 
temains but to say to all, farewell. 


Henry HArtTsHORNE. | 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING.—The following 
account has been received from a correspon- 
dent : 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
at Plainfield, Ind., at 2 o’clock on Fifth-day, the 
14th inst Some time was spentin silence. Appro- 
priate remarks were made by our dear friend J.B. 
Braithwaite, and prayer wa; offered by several 
ministers in attendance. But little business was 
accomplished except reading the credentials of 
attending ministers. 

The Yearly Meeting at large convened at ten 
o'clock on Sixth-day. The attendance was 
about equal to that of former years. A very 
precious spirit of love and unity seemed to settle 
over the meeting, in which prayer was offered 
and fitting words were spoken. It was felt that 
the Lord was with us in blessing by the Holy 
Spirit even in our very coming together. After 
one half hour thus spent in precious nearness to 
the Lord in devotion, the clerk read the opening 
minute. 

The ministers in attendance with credentials 
were as follows: 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite and Stanley Pumph- 
rey, from London Y. M.; D. B. Updegraff and 
Mary Elliott, from Ohio; Wm. Haughton, J. H. 
Douglas, Luke Woodard, Dougan Clark, 
Robert Knight, Wm. J. Thornberry, Mary E. 
Overman, Ruth Johnson, and Lydia M. Chase, 
from Indiana; John Y. Hoover, Truman 
Codper, Jemina E. Weisner, Clara A. Willits, 
from Iowa; Jeremiah A. Grinnell, from North 
Carolina ; Wm. H. Ladd, from New York ; James 
P. Kendall, from Kansas; besides several with- 
out credentials. 

With much unity of feeling the meetings for 
devotion at 8 o’clock each morning were contin- 
ued as during the last two years, as the appoint- 
ment of the Yearly Meeting. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, a public meet- 
ing for Divine worship was held, in which the 
Gospel was preached with great power by J. B. 
Braithwaite, D. B. Updegraff, and others. 

In the evening, our dear friend, J. B. Braith- 
waite, delivered to a large audience his written 
adcress on the Old and New Covenants. 

On Seventh-day morning, at 8 o'clock, a con- 
gregation which nearly filled one room of our 
meeting-house assembled for worship. Stanley 
Pumphrey read at an appropriate time the seventh 
chapter of ist Peter; and the meeting was intro- 
duced into a service of thanksgiving and praise, 
during which a multitude of the Lord’s children 
were vocally engaged. This meeting was an ap- 
propriate beginning of this day of blessing. 

The meeting for business assembled at Io 
o'clock. 
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Barnabas C. Hobbs was re-appointed clerk, 
and Elwood C. Siler and John A. Taylor, assist- 
ants. 

The London General Epistle was read, and a 
reprint of 6,000 was ordered for distribution. 

Epistles were read from nearly all the Yearly 
Meetings, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare responding essays. During this service 
the meeting realized as fully as ever before the 
value of this evidence of fraternity, and several 
ministers dwelt upon valuable thoughts on this 
subject. 

The topic of a general conference of the 
Yearly Meetings was introduced, and the judg- 
ment of the meeting favorable to such a confer- 
ence was reaffirmed, although the discussion re- 
vealed a desire that great care be exercised in 
any action, in reference to the condition of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, 

A committee was appointed to propose dele- 
gates to such a conference. 

On Seventh-day evening the Executive Com- 
mittee on Education held their annual public 
meeting. The clerk, Dr. Seth Mills, read a val- 
uable paper, and presented an elaborate report 
on the state of educational life and interest in this 
field. 

It is feared that since the State has so well pro- 
vided for public schools, Friends have lapsed 
somewhat into carelessness about the education 
of their children, and much concern was appa- 
rent not only that the common schools should be 
elevated in their character but that more young 
Friends should be pressing after higher education. 

The Executive Committee, composed of the 
clerk and one from each Quarter, have done a 
noble work the past year, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in appreciation of their services, ordered 
$300 out of the treasury for their use the coming 
year. Their report was afterward presented to 


the Yearly Meeting. There are 3,604 children | 
between the ages of 5 and 21, 3,245 of whom | 


have attended school the past year an average of 
5 months; 191 have advanced beyond the 
branches required by law; 195 Friends have 
been engaged in teaching, 81 of whom have had 
professional training. 

There was a large concourse of people on the 
ground First-day—probably 10,000 or 12,000— 
and good order prevailed throughout. Meetings 
were held in the large double room of the meet- 
ing-house, and at two stands in the lawn, morn- 
ing and afternoon. I would think that not fewer 
than fifteen hundred people were assembled in 
the house in the forenoon. It was a solemn 
meeting both in the silence and vocal service. 
Our dear friends Stanley Pumphrey, J. B. Braith- 
waite, and Dougan Clark, speaking in the order 
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in which I have named them, were greatly favor. 
ed in declaring the truth. 

J. H. Douglas, D. B. Updegraff, Luke Wood- 
ard, Joseph Moore, and others, were engaged in 
service during the day at the various places of 
meeting. A large meeting was held in the house 
in the evening, which was greatly favored. 

The session on Second-day was mainly occu- 
pied in the consideration of the state of the 
church, But little of an unusual character was 
exhibited in this service, though it was a time of 
spiritual life and power. Failures in the church, 
both as to the religious life, faithfulness in hold- 
ing up the pure standard of Gospel truth as we 
accept it, and the careful fulfilment of all our 
moral obligations, were brought to light in the 
answers from all the Quarterly Meetings, and 
very precious counsel was given by the Lord's 
servants. 

The statistical reports show there are in the Year- 
ly Meeting 83 meetings, 12,173 members, 6,075 
males, 6,098 females ; 626 have been added to the 
church by request, and 298 by birth; 32 have 
been disowned and 184 have died. The average 
age of those who have died is 40 yr. 1 mo. 2 da, 
1.043 families read the Scriptures daily in a col- 
lective capacity with a devotional pause, 1,185 
do so occasionally, and 265 neglect this duty. 

1,170 of our members use tobacco, 100 culti- 
vate it, and 42 sell it. Three ministers and eight 
elders have died, and 15 ministers have been 
recorded. 

On Second-day evening, the Executive Com- 
mittee on First day schools held their annual 
public meeting. The attendance and character 
of this meeting was a good attestation of the in- 
terest felt. There is a superintendent of the 
work in each Quarterly Meeting, who with the 
clerk form an executive committee. Their re- 
port shows there are 84 schools, one in each 
meeting and one more ; 65 of these have contin- 
ued through the year, and the average time of con- 
tinuance for all is 10 months. The total enrol- 
ment in these schools, 7,019, and average attend- 
ance, 3,561. Number of Friends attending such 
schools, 5,615 ; number of Friends not attending 
any school, 2,166; number of parents attending, 


| 2,086; number of teachers engaged, 682; offi 


cers, including committees, 629. Friends have 
been engaged in 44 union schools. 33 Friends 


| schools have teachers’ meetings ; 73 have uniform 


lessons. Two Quarterly Meetings have normal 
classes; 19 institutes, and 26 public meetings 
have been held. Nearly all the teachers giv 
evidence of a devoted Christian life, and 202 
pupils have found Christ in the pardon of their 
sins. 

The Yearly Meeting ordered $300 out of the 
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treasury for the use of the committee next year. 

The Yearly Meeting assembled in joint session 
Third-day morning at 10 o'clock. The commit- 
tee to whom were referred last year certain 
changes in our book of Discipline in regard to 
ministers and elders and their meetings, proposed 
several important emendations. Considerable 
difference of opinion prevailed in the meeting on 
some ot the changes proposed in the report, but 
after a full and free discussion, continuing near 
three hours, in which there prevailed very largely 
a spirit of condescension and love, the report 
was adopted with very little change. This body 
of Friends is to be called the ‘‘ Meeting for Min- 
istry and Oversight.” Overseers are to be asso- 
ciated with ministers and elders, and form a com- 
ponent part of the ‘“ Meeting for Ministry and 
Oversight." The appointment of elders is to be 
for three years, and nominations for this station 
are to be made by a joint committee of Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings. 

The same committee are to examine the char- 
acter and standing of ministers, and remove such 
as have lost their usefulness in this station. 


Those who are coming forward in the ministry | 


may be invited to a seat in the ‘‘ Meeting for 
Ministry and Oversight,” and may be liberated 
to religious service in the limits of their own 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Ministers are to lay their concerns for labor 
before Preparative Meetings for Ministry and 
Oversight, before presenting the same to the 
Monthly Meeting. 

Those who are proposed for ministers, elders 
or overseers are to give satisfactory evidence that 
they are true exponents of our views, are sound 


in doctrine, and posséss a true experience in| 


spiritual life and growth. 

Some changes were made in the Queries and 
Advices. The changes are given as noted from 
the reading, without assuming to give the exact 


to some extent from the London Discipline as it 
now is. 

The report on Indian affairs was presented, 
The Yearly Meeting ordered its proportion ($500) 
for the use of the Associated Committee. 

On Fourth-day meetings were held for public 
worship, much favored under a powerful bap- 
tizing ministry. 

The closing session of the Yearly Meeting con- 
vened at 10 o'clock on Fifth-day. Epistles from 
Ohio and Iowa were read, not having before 
come to hand. 

An interesting account of the work done by 
the Seaman's Aid Society was read, and $300 
ordered out of the treasury for that cause. 

The foreign and the home missionary boards 
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each made a valuable report, and $500 was ap- 
propriated for the use of the former. 

A memorial to the Legislatures of Indiana and 
Illinois for the suppression of immoral literature 
was adopted. 

The committee on Peace made their annual 
report, and $600 were ordered for their use. 

Responding Epistles were read, and several 
matters of minor importance were attended to. 

At the suggestion of our dear friend, J. B. 
Braithwaite, the Yearly Meeting closed with 
men and women together. A very precious feel- 
ing gathered over the body as we looked to a 
conclusion. J. B. B. uttered some very tender 
parting words, prayer was offered, and several 
friends gave brief expressions of thanksgiving 
and parting salutation. 

It may be said further that the morning devo- 
tional meetings were blessed in bringing spiritual 
strength and instruction to many. The teaching 
was clear and convincing, many longing hearts 
eagerly listened, received and confessed the 
Lord, and an important part of the work of the 
church was performed—personal labor for the 
salvation and teaching of individual souls. 

J. B. Braithwaite on one evening read his 
paper on the old and the new covenants, and on 
another his paper on the atonement, both of 
which were listened to by large audiences with 
great interest. 

Stanley Pumphrey iectured on the distinguish- 
ing views of Friends, and gave great interest to 
his many hearers; and W. G. Hubbard lectured 
on the subject of Peace with good effect. 

> 

CAROLINE E. TaLBott.—The British Friend 
says: 

**On the morning of First-day, the 13th of 8th 
month, accompanied by her husband, she at- 


tended Manchester Meeting, and in the evening 
had a meeting to which the public were invited. 


|On the following Fourth-day she was at the 
language. These are the general features, copied | 


meeting in Huddersfield, and on First-day, the 
20th, was at the meeting in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Paddock, Huddersfield, in the morning, 
and had a public meeting in the same place in 
the evening, which was well attended. These 
were the concluding services of our dear Friend 
in England, she believing herself released by her 
Divine Master from further labor in this land. 
She and her husband left Huddersfield on the 
morning of Fourth day, the 23rd, for Dublin, in- 
tending to spend a few weeks in Ireland previous 
to embarking for their native land.” 


DIED. 

TAYLOR.—At his residence, in Damascus, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, on the 24th of Fifth mo., 1876, 
Isaac Taylor, aged nearly 86 years; a member of Da- 
mascus Monthly Meeting. He bore a short but severe 
illness with Christian patience and resignation, express- 
ing a willingness to depart, and we trust our loss is his 
eternal gain. 
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MOTT.—At Portsmouth, R. I., Sixth" mo. 17th, 
1876, Anna Mott, nearly 79 years of age’; a member 
and elder of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. The 
sweet innocence of her character attracted towards her 
many hearts, that were cheered and helped by her 
Christian example. 

HAIGHT.—At Chappaqua, Eighth mo. 2nd, 1876, 
Aaron Haight, in the 78th year of his age; an elder 
of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, N. Y. Sweet evi- 
dence was afforded of his readiness for the welcome 
message, ‘¢ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

LINDLEY.—Near Canton, Ind., Seventh mo. 3oth, 
1876, Lizzie, youngest daughter of Eli and Mary Lind- 
ley, aged nearly 7 years; a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

CADBURY.—Suddenly, in this city, on Third day, 
Ninth mo. 19th, 1876, Sarah S., daughter of Richard and 
Lydia C. Cadbury, in the 22nd year of her age. 

MEADER.—At Monkton, Vt., on roth of Fifth mo., 
1876, Isabel, wife of Daniel Meader, in the 48th year 
of her age; an esteemed member of Ferrisburgh 
Monthly Meeting. The summons did not find this 
dear Friend unprepared, for He in whom she had 
trusted was with her in the hour of extremest need, 
causing her totriumph even then. As she took leave 
of her friends, tenderly bidding each prepare to meet 
her in heaven, her spirit reached out toward others, 
exclaiming, “ 7¢// everybody there isa heaven and there 
i: a hell.” Angelic music saluted her, even while she 
remained, and she closed with “ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.’ 

GIFFORD.—At Fairhaven, Mass., the 5th of Eighth 
mo., 1876, Mary Gifford, in her goth year; a member 
and elder of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 

PAGE.—At Peabody, Mass., First mo. t1th, 1874, 
Daniel Page, in the 66th year of his age; a recorded 
minister of Salem Monthly Meeting. For many years 
this dear Friend was a great sufferer from an exceedingly 
painful disease, but through this long period he mani- 
fested much patience and resignation to the Divine 
will, illustrating in a remarkable degree the power of 
spiritual mindedness and a living faith over the frailty, 
weakness and suffering of the mortal part. His daily 
walk among men was marked by uprightness, and his 
ministry was sound and edifying. Although much at- 
tached to the doctrines and principles of Friends, yet 
his Christian views were largely Catholic, and he 
greeted all as brethren who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. In the few last times in which he was 
permitted to attend our religious meetings, he seemed 
to have a foretaste given him of the joys of Heaven, 
and spoke feelingly of the bliss that awaited the true 


disciple of the Lord Jesus. He died in the full assur- | 


ance of a happy immortality, and we reverently believe 
that he has gone to be forever with the Lord. 
CHASE.—In peace, at his residerice in Salem, 


Mass., Seventh mo. 26th, 1876, Stephen Abbott Chase, | 
aged nearly 80 years; a member and elder of Salem | 


Monthly Meeting. From early youth this dear Friend 
was strongly attached to the principles and practices of 
the Society of Friends. It was his delight to be in 
the company of elderly Friends, and to listen to their 
conversation, his parents’ house being a home for 


versation was interesting and instructive. Patient and 
submissive through a long decline, he often expressed 
his willingness to depart, while his countenance and 
demeanor plainly said, “« Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” We believe he has joined the innumerable 
company of the Redeemed, with faculties renewed, to 
render thanks to Him, who in all our afflictions, is af. 
flicted, and who in His love and in His pity hath re. 
deemed us. 





From the Southern Workman. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 

The possibilities of negro culture are no 
longer a question. To be black is not to be 
incapable of the highest scholarship. 

But capacity for knowledge is not neces- 
sarily capacity for progress. Lack of brains 
is not the greatest difficulty with tropical or 
oriental races. The Hindoos and the Zulus 
have poets and orators, 

We cannot reason from intelligent negroes, 
necessarily, to a civilized progressive race. 
The question with them is not one of special 
proficiency, of success in one direction—the 
pursuit of knowledge—but of success all 
around. It is one of morals, industry, self- 
restraint; of power to organize society, to 
draw social lines between the decent and in- 
decent, to form public sentiment that shall 
support pure morals, and to show common 
sense in the relations of life. 

Too much is expected of mere book-knowl- 
edge; too much is expected of one generation. 
The real upward movement—the levelling up, 
not of persons but of people, will be, as in all 
| history, almost imperceptible, to be measured 
only by long periods. . . . . 

The Christian home is the point of depart- 
ure of civilization. Without it schools and 
churches can do but little. as among the 
heathen, who may be converted to the truth, 
| but so long as they live like savages, no mat- 
ter what they profess, they only attain to a 
low standard of morals and easily backslide. 
|As a missionary once said, “ They compare 
well with respectable sinners at home.” 
They may be gathered into the schools and 
into the told of the church, but the family 
only cau supply the nurture that makes char- 
acter strong and the conscience quick and 
sound. 

Colored youth, to escape the terrible asso- 


many travelling in the ministry. In later life his ciations of negro life, the temptations of which 


voice was often heard in our meetings in exhortation 


are inconceivable to those in good circum- 


or prayer, to the acceptance of his friends; but for| stances, and to become better than their 


several years his infirmities confined him at home, and 


he was never recorded as a minister. He was much 


given to hospitality ; his house always open to the en- 


fathers, need the training and the refuge of 
Christian homes. Are they springing up 28 


tertainment of Friends, and it was his pleasure to as-|the result of negro education? Are there 


sist them and speed them on in their labors of love. 


With superior intellectual endowments and a sound 
judgment, he combined a sympathetic nature, and 
when sickness or affliction came to his friends, he was 


signs of social organization and of some sound 
public sentiment ? 
In Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston and 





ever ready with words and deeds of kindness. He throughout the South, the negro is a —— 
was genial in his manners, and in social life his con-'@ble property owner. He has over 300, 
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acres of land in Georgia alone. Asa squat-|reading-rooms. Nine furnish temporary 
ter he lives in squalor; as an industrious| lodgings, and two have restaurants. Nine- 
tenant he improves; us an intelligent free-| teen have Industrial Departments, mainly to 
holder he builds a decent house, tidily kept,| teach sewing, while six have classes in secu- 
with a pretty garden. lar branches, comprising music, writing, bis- 

The dead level of slavery is broken; the| tory, book-keeping and arithmetic. Seventeen 
people are rising or sinking according to their | assist women to find employment. Eight 
qualities and opportunities; thousands are| furnish various social entertainments for 
collected in families. In time we expect to| young women, and twelve conduct Bible 
see such diffused intelligence, with self-respect | Classes. 
and regard for character, as to create a lead-| In nearly all the associations a regular 
ing class, creating, by sympathy and unity, a| weekly or monthly prayer meeting is sus- 
higher negro sentiment, honest and fearless, | tained. 
sensible and not sentimental about the posi-; In addition to the work given above, the 
tion of the race, making the best of their dis-| associations in different localities have under 
advantages, and, regardless of numerical | their care various institutions, among which 
weakness, trusting in being right and in| are hospitals; retreats for fallen women ; for 
moral force for controlling influence. |orphans; homes for widows; the friendless ; 

With this directing power which institu-| for the destitute; and for aged women ; in- 
tions at the South are preparing, the colored |dustrial homes; day nurseries; training 
race, though weighed down by a mass of deg- | schools for nurses, etc. 
radation, should steadily prosper, gradually| Thees facts and figures indicate the results 
passing from subjection to reason; basing| accomplished by the Women’s Christian As- 
their prosperity upon ownership of the soil, | sociations of our land. They point out the 
and diligence in labor and study, and in growth of the work, the great need for it, and 
whatever their hands find to do. Their chil-| the interest it excites, not only in those en- 
dren will then grow up in good home influ- | gaged in it, but in the public, who so generously 
ences, and school-teachers will sow their seed | give of their substance to enlarge and main- 
in fruitful soil. There will be a success tain it. 
higher than intellectual entertainment, suc-| In the smaller cities, especially in the far 
cess in moral force, in good sense—success al] | West, the work of the Women’s Christian 
around. | Associations assumes a more genera! mission- 

— ary character, while in the larger and older 
From Faith and Works. cities, where many benevolent agencies were 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS IN already at work, the associations have con 
AMERICA. fined themselves more closely to the distinc- 
— tive work for young women. 

In 1857, the Ladies’ Christian Union, of ' 
New York, was formed with aims similar to 
those of the associations since established. THE KENTUCKY SHOWER OF FLESH. 
This was the pioneer society, and for nine | 
years it was the only one in our land, holding! At last we have a proper explanation of 
its ground single-handed upon the frontiers | this much talked of phenomenon. L. Bran- 
of a well-nigh boundless territory of oppor- | deis writes to the Sanitarian, for May : 
tunity, which has since been opened up, and; “In 1537, while Paracelsus was ‘engaged 
to some little extent occupied by the forty-|in the production of his ‘elixir of life,’ he 
seven associations now in existence. came across a very strange looking vegetable 
_ Ten years ago the Young Women’s Chris- | mass, to which he gave the name of * Nostoc.’ 
tian Association, of Boston, was organized,, “The want of rapid transportation, com- 
and from that time dates the rapid growth bined with the perishable nature of the sub- 
mentioned above. The greatest number of stances fallen, have hitherto prevented a 
new organizations occured in the years 1870 complete and exhaustive examination. The 
and 1875. specimens of the‘ Kentucky shower,’ however, 

The present membership reported by the reached this city well-preserved in glycerine, 
Various associations, is estimated at 10,000. and it has been comparatively easy to iden- 
Sixteen hold property valued at one million tify the substance and to fix its status. The 
dollars, with a debt of about $100,000, while |‘ Kentucky wonder’ is nothing more or less 
several others are accumulating building than the ‘ Nostoc’ of the old alchemist. The 
funds, Nineteen have “ Boarding Homes,” | Nostoc belongs to the conferve ; it consists 
accommodating 6 to 185 boarders. Six of| of translucent, gelatinous bodies, joined to- 
these are self-sustaining. Sixteen have libra-| gether by thread like tubes or seed-bearers. 
nes, containing an aggregate of more than| There are about fifty species of this singular 
10,000 volumes, and five have opened free! plant classified ; two or three kinds have even 
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been found in a fossil state. Like other con-|deavor to follow their patterns in all the mis. 
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fervee, the Nostoc propagates by self-division | takes and blunders which they have made in 
as well as by seeds or spores. When these| their blind seekings after the path of life and 


spores work their way out of the gelatinous 
envelope they may be wafted by the winds 
here and there, and they may be carried 
great distances. 

“ Wherever they may fall, and find con- 
genial soil, namely, dampness or recent rain, 
they will thrive and spread very rapidly, 
mh many cases are recorded where they have 
covered miles of ground, in a very few hours, 
with long strings of Nostoc. 

“On account of this rapidity of growth, 
people almost everywhere faithfully believe 
the Nostoc to fall from the clouds, and ascribe 
to it many mysterious virtues. The plant is 
not confined to any special locality or to any 
climate; sown by the whirlwind, carried by 
a current of air, in need of moisture only for 
existence and support, it thrives everywhere. 
Icebergs afloat in mid-ocean have been found 
covered with it. In New Zealand it is found 
in large masses of quaking jelly, several feet 
in circumference, and covering miles of damp 
soil; and in our own country it may be found 
in damp woods, on meadows, and on marshy 
or even gravelly bottoms. 

“All the Nostocs are composed of a semi- 
liquid cellulose and vegetable proteine. The 
edible Nostoc is highly valued in China, 
where it forms an essential ingredient of the 
ediole bird-nest soup. The flesh that was 
supposed to have fallen from the clouds in 
Kentucky is the flesh-colored Nostoe (N. car- 
neum of the botanist); the flavor of it ap- 
proaches frog or spring-chicken legs, and it is 
greedily devoured by almost all domestic 
animals, 

“Such supposed ‘showers’ are not rare, 
and are entirely in harmony with natural 
laws. In the East Indies the same Nostoc is 
used as an application in ulcers and scrofu- 
lous disease, while every nation in the East 
considers it nourishing and palatable, and 
uses it even for food when dried by sun heat.” 
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From The Wayside. 
HONEST CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


The recital of the personal experience of 
those who have known the grace of God in 
truth, often proves a great advantage to those 
who are seeking the way of righteousness. It 
is this fact perhaps which has made Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress,—a book that embodied 
the experience of the author, and of those 
with whom he was most intimately acquainted, 
such a universal favorite among serious- 
minded persons. There is, however, a dan- 
ger that men learning the experience of others 


light. 


A man who, hearing another tell of his 


journey to a distant city, should, in setting 
out to go thither, determine that he must be 
mired in every slough, and overturned at 
every dangerous point where his predecessor 
had found trouble, would certainly abuse the 
information which he had obtained. Hence 
the Scripture very properly teaches us that 
in measuring ourselves by ourselves, and com- 
paring ourselves among ourselves, we are not 
wise ; and forbids us to thus take any per. 
son’s experience as a standard by which to 
shape and govern our own lives. 


The great defect in most of the statements 


of personal experience is the lack of honest 
completeness. We tell our experience of sun- 
shine, but omit the story of storms and clouds, 


We tell of our joys, but omit to record our 


sorrows. Like the sun-dial, we mark only 


the hours that shine. We proclaim our tri- 
umphs on the mountain tops, but fail to tell 
of our conflicts and defeats in the valley of 
the shadow beneath. Hence the religious 
experiences which we hear and read are no 
more like the actual lives of those who nar- 
rate them, than a plateful of plums is like a 
plum pudding. No doubt we might pick from 
the pudding a plateful of plums, but the man 
who came after us would fill his plate with 
something very different. No statement of 
Christian experience can be of real value un- 
less it gives a fair average of the Christian 
life. Anything short of this is prone to mis- 
lead. We need the downs as well as the ups, 
the bitter as well as the sweet, the sorrow as 
well as the joy. 

We recollect hearing a Christian lady, who, 
in her circle, was regarded as somewhat emi- 
nent for piety, relate how at one time when 
she had arrived at a very complacent state of 
spiritual satisfaction, suddenly by some unto- 
ward occurrence she became angry, and at 
once upset the fabric of her piety. We shall 
not soon forget the consolation that this 
honest avowal ministered to a meek little 
wife of a minister, who in her struggles and 
conflicts had perhaps been almost driven to 
despair by similar misfortunes, but who was 
greatly delighted to find that her much e 
teemed and honored sister had been, to say 
the least, at some time in her experience, & 
woman of like passions with herself. And if 
instead of the high level of enjoyment and 
triumph which we occasionally hear from the 
lips of persons who after all are not exempt 
from the temptations and frailities of com- 
mon humanity, they would tell us how they 
have been overcome, how sometimes they 


should depart from the right way, in an en-| have been impatient, and angry, and unrea 
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sonable ; how they have scolded their wives, 
and fretted at their children, and done things 
of which they have been or should have been 
thoroughly ashamed ; if instead of these re- 
ligious eestacies couched in the form of glit- 
tering generalities, they could come down to 


. the hard and unpleasant facts of buying, and 


selling, and bargaining, and cheating, and 
getting cheated; to the experiences of busi- 
ness vexation, and impatience, and discontent ; 
if we could learn of all these things, and then 
of the grace which conquers, and the blessing 
which subdues and triumphs over all through 
Christ, then the experiences, thus narrated, 
might afford more encouragement, and 
cause less bewilderment than do some of those 
it is our fortune to hear. 

Religious experience is ever varied. The 
paths by which Peter, and Paul, and Mat- 
thew, and Nathaniel, were led to Christ were 
not at all similar, but yet they found peace, 
and blessing, and rest in Him to whom they | 
came. And we are not so much concerned as 
to the manner in which we come, as we are | 
in the great fact that He calls us, invites us, | 
waits to welcome us, and will not cast us out. 
If we will take His promises without a doubt, | 
and believe His word with all our hearts, and | 
obey His voice, it will be our ample warrant 
for coming to His feet: and whatever mis- 
takes others may have made in seeking and | 
finding the Lord, we shall come to Him by | 
the new and living way, and coming, shall | 
find rest, and peace, and life, and salvation. 


} 
| 
| 


J. W. Davin, a colored minister of the | 
Southern Baptist Board to Lagos, Central | 
Africa, finds a few converts who have re-| 
mained faithful for thirteen years without a| 
shepherd or teacher. They sent messengers | 
a ten days’ journey to inquire if they could | 
not again have a missionary. 

THomas Ketso, of Baltimoae, a wealthy 
and influential Methodist, in his ninety- 
second year, is eujoying the satisfaction of 
seeing his liberal benefactions doing good in | 
his lifetime. He has purchased and fitted a 
beautiful house for an orphan asylum, where 
twenty-two happy, healthy children are under 
the charge of his daughter, and made to feel 
that they are truly at home. 

| 


Waizse the Prince of Wales was in Madras, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society auxil- 
lary there presented him copies of translations 
of the Scriptures in all the languages spokon | 
in Southern India, the Tamil, Teloogoo, Ca- 
narese, Malayalam, and Deccani Hindostani. 
This auxiliary, since its formation in 1820, | 
has issued 2,486,304 copies of the Bible, in | 
whole or in part. 
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ABIDE WITH ME. 


«“ Abide with us; for it is toward evening and the 
day is far spent.” 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim; its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


I need Thy presence every passing hour ; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power; 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 


I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness ; 
Where is death’s sting, where, grave, thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes; 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the 
skies ; 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 


flee ; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 
ee de 


AUTUMN HEDGES. 


See the purple vetches climb 
Through the lush green grasses ; 

Hear the bluebell’s fairy chime 
As the light wind passes; 

The poppy, like a scarlet flame, 
By snowy starwort blazes; 

The buttercup its golden head 
By rosy campion raises ; 

The bramble in its lavish bloom 
A fruitful future pledges ; 

The elder’s glossy berries droop 
O’er the autumn hedges. 


The bindweed flings her graceful wreath 
Where soft green nuts are darkening; 
The fern-leaves bow their lovely fronds, 
The thrushes’ gurgle hearkening ; 
There the tall campanula 
Its lilac bloom is showing ; 
Subtle fragrance tells us where 
The purple clover’s blowing ; 
Soft and hvar, the briony 
Hangs from rocky ledges, 
Where tansy’s rugged royalty 
Rules the autumn hedges. 


The lordly foxgloves, side by side, 
Guard the creeping mosses ; 

The thistle to the wooing air 
Its thorny circlets tosses ; 

The crowsfoot glitters like a gem 
Where golden rod waves thickest, 

Where the orchis studs the green, 
Where moneywort runs quickest; 

The rush flower and the yellow flag 
Bloom amid the sedges, 

Where the bonny becks dance down 
By the autumn hedges. 


With a beauty all his own 
Reigns winter, keen and hoary ; 
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Sweet the springtide’s vivid smile, 
Sweet the summer’s glory; 

But the autumn’s bounteous hand, 
In the cloudless weather, 

Brings flower, fruit, and harvest-home 
To the world together. 

So lovely dreams, bard-born in May, 
A brooding fancy fledges 

To life as lavish, rich and bright 
As glows in Autumn hedges. 


—7insley’s Magazine. S. K. PHILLIPs. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 25th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN—.Five thousand workingmen held 
an enthusiastic meeting on the Eastern question in Ex- 
eter Hall, London, on the 19th, Resolutions were 
passed condemning the policy of the government on 
that question, and demanding the convocation of Par- 
liament. 

The report of Baring, Secretary of the British 
Legation at Constantinople, on the outrages of the 
Turks in Bulgaria, has been published in London. The 
report estimates that in the sandjak of Philippopolis 
13,000 Bulgarians and 200 Mussulmans were killed, 
and 52 villages burned. The Bulgarians burned five 
small Turkish villages. The most fearful tragedy oc- 





curred at Batak. At a report of preparations for re-| 


volt the town was attacked, and after some resistance, 
the inhabitants, on a promise of safety, gave up their 
arms, when the Bashi Bazouks, or irregular Turkish 


troops, set upon them and slaughtered them, especially | 
women and children. About 1,500 took refuge in the 


church, and the Turks, after vainly attempting to fire 


it, climbed to the roof and threw burning wood and | 
rags dipped iu petroleum among the crowd. Finally | 
the gate was forced and the massacre completed. It | 


is stated that 5,000 persons in all were killed here, and 
about 8o girls carried off. Thesurvivors livein wooden 
huts ontside the village, in great misery. 

The new United States funded loan at 414 per cent. 
was quoted in London on the 21st at 4 to I per cent. 
premium. 
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ainty by Prince Milan, without requiring a formal re- 
investiture of the latter at Constantinople, and the dis. 
missal of the present Cabinet. 

When proclaiming royalty, the Serviam army also 
proclaimed the abolition of the Servian constitution, 
aud the conferring of absolute power on Prince Milan. 


DomeEsTIc.—On the 24th inst. the long expected ex- 
plosion of the excavations at Hallett’s Point, in the 
East River near New York, designed to remove the 
obstructions which rendered dangerous the passage 
known as Hell Gate, took place according to arrange- 
ment, and was cempletely successful. The work has 
been in preparation for several years. In the rock ex- 
tending under the bed of the river, a central shaft had 
been sunk, protected at top by a coffer-dam, and from 
this galleries radiating to the outer edge of the reef 
were excavated, and connected by cross openings, leav- 
ing large pillars of rock supporting the roof of the 
vast cavern. Holes were drilled in those pillars, in 
which were inserted tubes containing dynamite, a com- 
pound of nitro-glycerine of great explosive force. A 
system of wires connected all of these with a powerful 
electric battery placed on the shore and protected by a 
“bomb proof.” The closing of the circuit, by which 
the electric current was to be established, was to be 
effected by a instrument so suspended that a current 
from a smaller battery 600 yards distant should ex- 
plode a cartridge and sever a cord, causing it to fall. 
All being prepared, the entire excavation was filled 
with water, which was carefully introduced with a sy- 
phon, to avoid any concussion which might cause the 
| dynamite to explode. The purpose of this was to 
| confine the gases evolved by the explosion, increasing 
their effect upon the rock; and also by increasing the 
weight to be moved, to limit the extent of disturbance, 
Although it was believed that no damage was likely 
to be done on the land, yet as a precaution the nearest 
residents were required to leave their houses at the 
hour fixed, opening doors and windows, and all spec- 
tat rs were kept at a safe distance, both on land and 
| water. At 3% o’clock, P. M. the key setting the small 
| battery in action was pressed by the hand of a child of 
| 2% years, the daughter of the chief engineer, and a 
| great mass Of water mingled with fragments of rock 

was lifted 50 to 60 feet, falling back to its former 
| place. Although the jar of the explosion is said to 





GERMANY.—The German government recently sent | have been felt even at Patterson and Newark, N. J., no 


the value of £300,000 in silver to England for trans 
mission to India by one steamer. 


| damage was done to property, not even windows being 
broken in the nearest buildings. The fragments of 


TURKEY AND SERVIA—The Servian Minister of | tock left will be removed by dredging, and the channel 
Foreign Affairs had complained to the powers of vio- | Will then be deep enough for large vessels. The quan. 
lations of the truce by the Turks. He also announced | tity of dynamite used was said to be over 40 000 


that no effect would be given to the army’s proclama- 


pounds; the weight of rock to be displaced was esti- 


tion of Prince Milan as King, which, he said, was | mated at 162,640,000 pounds, and the water introduced 
merely a solemn protest against the Turkish conditions | t 347,104,000 pounds, more than 196,000 tons. 

of peace. In some quarters doubt was expressed| The Indian Commission appointed for that object 
whether it would be possible to ignore this proclama- | have, after several fruitless efforts, arranged a treaty for 


tion, as the priests and the masses of the people ap 


-| the purchase of the Black Hills with the Sioux, Chey- 


peared to be in favor of it, and it was believed that| ennes and Arrapahoes. The hostile bands took no 
the Prince and his ministers disavowed it only because | part in the negotiations. They are to relinquish all 
of the strong diplomatic pressure exercised by the pow- | claims to that part of their reservation lying west of the 
ers, particularly by Russia. The influence of the lat-| 103d meridian; to grant the right of way over the 
ter on Servia is thought to be great, as much reliance| reservation retained, for wagon and othcr roads, not 
is placed on its friendship and support, and the num-| exceeding three in number, from the Missouri river to 
ber of Russians, especially officers, in the Servian | the ceded district; and to receive their annuities, &:., 
army, is very considerable. It was asserted that the| at such places on the reservation as the President may 
French ambassador at Paris had informed President | designate. The government shall furnish them all 
Mac Mahon that Prince Milan’s being proclaimed King | necessary and in civilization; schools, instruction in 
had caused a bad impression at the Russian court; and| mechanic arts and agriculture, and subsistence until 
that, although determined to support vigorously the | they become self supporting , provision being made for 
rights of the Christians in Turkey, Russia was not dis-| the encouragement of schooling and of labor, and for 
posed to support the excessive pretensions of Servia.| helping them to obtain houses. Congress is to secure 
It was reported that the Porte was disposed to reduce | them an orderly government; they are to be subject to 
its demands to a war indemnity, the occupation of | the laws of the United States, and to be protected in 
Servian fortresses, the recognition of the Porte’s suzer- | life, person and property. 


